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think, burnt into the minds of the people by what
they have witnessed during the past eventful twelve
months. It is this: whatever may be the policy by
which we seek to secure peace for ourselves and
others, whether it be a policy of isolation or of
alliances or of collective security in one form or
another, it seems quite impossible for us either to
protect our own interests or to play an effective part
in making an effective contribution to a system of
collective security unless we are adequately armed.
. . . No one in his senses believes that the forces of
this country would ever be used for aggressive pur-
poses. On the other hand, no one looking round the
three continents of Europe, Africa and Asia, can
doubt that if we are to play our part in preserving
the peace of these great regions, if indeed we are to
maintain our own imperial interests and vital lines
of imperial communication, it is absolutely necessary
that we should rehabilitate our armed forces without
delay."

The speech had its effect, though not quite as
immediate as might have been hoped. It was July
before Sanctions against Italy were finally raised;
that is almost three months after the practical con-
clusion of the war. But by then much of the damage
which could and should have been foreseen from the
policy of the preceding year had already accrued.
Italian resentment against Britain and France for the
part which they had played in the application of
Sanctions made Italy naturally more inclined to an
alliance with Germany. Germany, with considerable
tactical wisdom, had not only, as might have been
expected, refrained from joining in the imposition of
Sanctions, but had also refrained from taking any
steps with regard to Austria. Mussolini was indeed
at this stage far from disinteresting himself in Central
Europe, and had indicated as much to Hitler by